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UH  CABLES 

Uruguay  I9I+O-I+I  production  of  specified  crops  reported  as 
follows,  with  comparisons  in  parentheses:    Wheat  6,3^7,000 

bushels  (9,901,000),  barley  367,000  (520,000),  oats  2,20^,000  ( 2,761+, 000) , 
corn  7,S3U,000  (not  available),  rice  920,000  (1,086,000),  flaxseed 
2,632,000  bushels  (1+, 693, 000). 

March  declared  exports  of  Brazil  nuts  at  Para,  Brag.  1,  to  the 
United  States  were  ^75  short  tons  of  shelled  and  203  tons  of  unshelled. 
The  demand  from  the  United  States  is  considered  strong  for  this  season 
and  the  market  active.    Spdt  price  of  medium-sized  unshelled  nuts  at 
Para,  3«^5  cents  per  pound  at  end  of  month. 

Argentine  wool  exports  for  week  ended  March  20  totaled  S 
million  pounds,  6  million  to  the  United  States.    Preliminary  estimates 
for  period  October  1-  March  27  shows  total  exports  and  exports  to  United 
States  as  follows  in  millions  of  pounds  with  exports  October-March 
19^9-1+0  in  parentheses:    Total  219  (17S):  to  United  States  181  (93). 
Trade  estimates  quantity  of  unsold  Argentine  wool  on  March  22  as 
relatively  small  and  predicts  disposal  of  entire  clip  of  all  descrip- 
tions.   Some  weakening  of  market  for  less  attractive  fine  wools  but  other 
descriptions  firm  with  prices  unchanged.    Demand  for  second  clip  and 

carpet  wools  wa^s  good  and  shipping  space    facilities  improved. 

******* 
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GRAINS 

UNITED  STATES  ^/HSaT  EXPORTS 

SLIGHTLY  ACCELERATED 

BUT  BSLOv/  LAST  SEASON  .   .  . 

United  States  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  February  totaled 
somewhat  above  those  of  January,  2,484,000  against  1,863,000  bushels,  but 
were  35  percent  below  February  shipments  last  season.     Only  56,000  bushels 
of  wheat  as  grain  left  the  country,  all  of  which  went  to  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.    February  exports  of  flour,  however,  were  somewhat 
larger  this  year  than  last;  flour  made  wholly  from  domestic  wheat  v/as 
shipped  in  considerably  increased  volume,  while  exports  of  flour  from  other 
wheat,  practically  all  of  Canadian  milled  in  bond,  were  smaller.  Exports 
of  flour  from  United  States  v/heat  included  16,000  barrels  (75,000  bushels) 
iestined  for  Finland  and  16,000  barrels  for  Spain,  but  the  Latin  American 
countries,  China,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  accounted  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  total  exported.     Flour  from  wheat  milled  in  bond  went 
largely  to  Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  wheat  and  flour, 
by  months,  1939-40  and  1940-41  


•  ;  Fl  our  a/       ;  :              ;  Flour    &J  j 

Month      •  Wheat  j  U.S.     :  Other  \  Total  •  Wheat  •  U.S.     j Other    j  Total 
 j  :  v/heat  !  wheat  [  j  v/heat  •  wheat  j  

:. 1,000  j  1,000  :  1,000  ;  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  \  1,000 

•  bushels:  bushels;  bushels:  bushels : bushel s:  bushels;  bushels;  bushel s 
July  ;     3,018-  3,468;  '     784;  7,270:     1,888;  1,?12;         598;  3,698 

'Aug  \-    5,903j  2,812;  820J  8,935:   •     934|  1,429;         613:  2,976 

Sept  J     2,530:  2,127:  1,018-  5,675;        99oj  1,541:        514;  3,045 

Oct  :     1,701:  2,251:  677:  4,629:     1,283:  2,449:        690;  4,422 

Nov  j     1,452;  1,819;  902:  4,173:         55Q:  2,833;         686-  4,069 

Dec  ;        597j  1,193';  695;  2,485;        301:  1,393.:        512:  2,206 

Jan  i        608:  l,377j  665:  3,650;          46=  1,339;         478:  1,863 

Feb  :     1,430:  1,51 9:  869:  3,813:          56:  1,789:         639;  2,484 

8  months:  17,239'  15,966:  6,430:  39,655!     6,048:  13,985:     4,730;  24,763 

March  :     3,705;  2,217;-      806;  6,728;      -     .:.       -  \ 

April   j     1,633;  1,262;  742;  3,837;       -  _:'_•- 

May  ;        227;  1,220:  792J  2,239;      -      ;  -      ;       -  • 

June   j        632:  567;  636:  1,835:       -      j  -      j       -       j  - 

Total   ..:  23,636:  21,232;     9,406:  54,274:.      -      j  -      ;       -  : 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Converted  to  grain  equivalent. 

Total  exports  of  United  States  wheat,  including  flour  in  terms  of 
grain,  during  July- February  amounted  to  about  25  million  bushels  compared 
with  40  and  74  million  bushels,  respectively,  in  the  corresponding  periods 
of  1939-40  and  1938-39.    The  loss  of  the  markets  of  continental  Europe  and 
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reduced  takings  "by  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  most  of  the  decline 
this  season,  "but  shipments  to  nearly  all  the  Latin  American  countries  have 
also  "been  smaller.    The  orient  ^.particularly  --Shina  aafL-Hong  Xsng,  is  the 
only  markets  to  which  notably  larger  quantities  have  "been  sent  this  year. 

UNITED'  STATES  r  :  Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  to  principal 
■•'countries  of  destination,  July- February  1938-39  to  1940-41 


Country  of 
destination 


iocport  s 


 :  1938-39 

;  1,000  . 
'"bushels 

United  Kingdom  ..  \  19,399 

Ireland  j  4,798 

Netherlands   :  13,999 

Belgium  'i    7  ,151 

G-reece   j  358 

Other  Europe   •  5,457 

Total  Europe  . .  \  52,182 


Costa  Rica  

Guatemala  

Honduras   

Nicaragua   

Panama,  Republic  of 
Panama  Canal  Zone  . 

El  Salvador   

Cuba  

Mexico   

Dominican  Republic 
Haiti,  Republic  of 

Bolivia   

Brazil  

Colombia   

Ecuador   

Peru  

Yenzuela   

Others  a/   

Total  c/  

V/est  Indies  d/ 
Orient  e/   


348 
353 
204 
131 
295 
141 
284 
3,338 
1,822 
154 
270 
15 
91 
239 
311 
123 
1,023 
27 


 .  '  9,230_ 

  t  679 

 ;  4,731 

Philippine  Islands  ..... .;  2,754 

British  V/est  Africa  ....  ;  411 

Others   ■  3i_876_ 

Total  '  73,893 


1939-40 

1,000 
bushels 
2,785 
302 
6 , 559 
5,4-15 
.  89 
4,664 
",19,845 
379" 
345 
185 
213 
340 
154 
:224 
3,425 
167 
172 
300 
14 
155 
280 
540 
62 
1,308 

8.564 
691 

4,355 

3,145 
375 

2,860 


■39 


,535 


•-  Feb  ruary   . 

;    Percentage  of  total 
1940-41  ^1938-39  -1939-40 


1,000 

bus  he-Is 
2,556 
938 


1,099 
"  4,601 
"  358~ 
272 
105 
147 
343 
160 
126 
3,231 
143 
171 
222 
13 
259 
87 
258 
53 
1.264 
__   _  _2 

_  ^>21J: 

""634 

7,950 
2 , 572 
.251 
1,541 
24,763 


Per- 
cent 
26.3 
6.5 
18.9 
9.7 
0.5 
J3.7 
70.5 


0.5 
0 . 5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.4 
4.5 
2.4 
0.2 
0.4 

0.1 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 
1.4 

12. 5~ 


0.9 
6.4 
3.8 
0.6 

_5._2 
100.0 


Per- 
cent 
~  7.0 
0.8 
•  16.6 
13.7 
0.2 
11.8 
'  50.1 


0.9 
0.9 
0.5 
0.5 
0.9 
0.4 
0.6 
8.6 
0.4 
0.4 
0.8 

0.4 
0.7 
1.6 
0.2 
3.3 


21.1 


1.7 
11.0 
7.9 
1.0 
7.2 
100.0 


1940-41 
Per- 
cent 
10.3 
3.8 


0.1 

4^4 
18 . 6 


1.4 
1.1 
0.4 
0.6 
1.4 
0.5 
0.5 
13.1 
0.6 
0.7 
0.9 
0.1 
1.0 
0.4 
.1.0 
0.2 
5.1 


29.1 

Z..&  . 
32.1 
10.4 
1.0 
&.2__ 
100 .0 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Argentina,  Chile',  Paraguay,  Uruguay,    b/  Less  than  500  bushels, 
c/  Twenty  Latin  American  Republics  and  the  Republic  of  Panana.     d/  3ritish 
French,  and  Netherlands  Uest  Indies,  ej  China,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Kwantung. 
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TURKISH  BARLEY  FEODUCTIOIT  UP; 
TRADE  CONTROLLED  

Tiie  production  of  barley  in  Turkey  during  1940  was  placed  at  about 
121  million  bushels  as  compared  with  105  million  in  1939  and  an  average 
of  91  million  bushels  during  1934-1938.     Seeding  for  the  1941  crop  '-'as 
somewhat  delayed,  first  by  dry  weather  and  later  by  heavy  rains  that  flood- 
ed many  fields,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  consulate  at  Izmir. 
While  official  estimates  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
1941  production  will  equal  the  1940  harvest.    Acreage  estimates  have  not 
been  received  for  1940  and  1941,  but  in  recent  years,  about  5  million  acres 
have  been  devoted  to  this  crop.     The  acreage  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
about  10  percent  larger,  but  with  the  establishment  of  the  sugar  Industry 
about  15  years  ago,  sugar  beets  displaced  barley  to  that  extent.     In  line 
with  its  policy  of  encouraging  all  agricultural  production,  the  Government 
furnishes  good-quality  seeds  to  the  farmers  on  credit. 

Although  barley  is  sold  in  the  local  markets  according  to  grades, 
there  are  no  specifications  indicati ng  that  any  given  grade  represents 
malting  or  feeding  barley  alone.     Production  near  the  coast  and  in  certain 
interior  districts,  such  as  Usak,  Afyon  Karahisar,   :Jandikli,  Dinar,  3urdur, 
and  Civril,  is 'said  to  be  largely  of  malting  quality,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  outturn  of  malting  bprley  is  about  18  million  bushels,  of 
which  some  3.7  million  bushels  are  grown  in  the  Izmir  district. 

Barley  is  normally  the  most  important  export  grain  of  Turkey.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  1939,  the  policy  of  the  Government  has 
been  directed  toward  conserving  all  essential  food  supplies.     Grain  ex- 
ports were  prohibited  from  September  1939  until  Kay  or  June  of  1940,  then 
were  made  subject  to  license,  and  were  again  forbidden  last,  September. 
Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  a  total  of  about  2,134,000  bushels  of 
barley  were  exported  during  1940  as  compared  with  3,085,000  bushels  in  1939. 
Barlev  produced  in  the  Izmir  district  usually  accounts  for  about  32  percent 
of  the  total  exports  from  Turkey,  and  some  65  percent  of  the  I  amir  barley 
exported  is  of  malting  quality.     It  is  estimated  that  the  1940  crop  of 
Izmir  amounted  to  10,196,000  bushels  and  that  stocks  of  4  million  bushels 
were  still  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  .year. 

Usually  most  of  the  barley  exported  from  Turkey  has  gone  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece.     The  United  Kingdom  has  been 
interested  in  malting  barley  only,  but  all  types  have  gone  to  the  other 
countries.     Prices  in  the  Izmir  market  on  December  31,  19^n,  were  consider- 
ably higher  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  2  years,  as  a 
result  of  an  increased  demand  in  importing  countries,  but,  even  after  ex- 
ports were  forbidden,  they  were  maintained  on  a  high  level  following  the 
trend  of  wheat  prices. 

In  many  districts  of  the  country  barley  is  now  mixed  with  wheat 
flour  for  bread  making.     Furthermore,  with  the  increased  consumption 
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consumption  of  beer  in  Turkey  during  the  past  few  years,  the  alcohol  monopoly 
has  made  larger  purchases  of  malting  qualities,  thereby  increasing  the  local 
demand. 


TURKEY:    Production  and  exports  o: 
1934-1940 


barle? 


y 

1934. 
1935. 
1935. 
1937. 
1933. 


ear 


Average 
1939. . .  .  . 
1940  


Production 


1,000  bushels 
76,810 
62.992 
98/915 
104,609 
110,372 


_  90,720 
105,392 
120. 794 


Exports. 


Total 


1,000  bushels 
6,626 
2,403 
1,077 
5,202 

 5,691 


4T  240 
3,085 
2,134 


Form  Izmir  district 


1,000  bushels 



601 
475 
1,452 
1.948 


1,030 

a/ 


American  Consulate,  Izmir,  and  official  sources. 


a/  Not .available. 


WINTER-GRAM  SSSDINGS 
REDUCED  IN  SLOVAKIA  .    .  . 


'■'/inter  seedings  of  grains  in  Slovakia  for  1941  were  slightly 
decreased,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin.     The  area  sown  to 
winter  wheat  was  estimated  at  531,000  acres  as  compared  with  538,0-0  re- 
ported for  1940.     Winter  rye  was  placed  at  370,000  and  winter  barley  at 
1,315  acres  as  against  373,000  and  1,440  acres,  respectively,  for  1940. 
Bread-grain  crops  were  smaller  in  1940  than  in  1939,  but  the  production  of 
both  barley  and  oats  was-    larger.     A  standard  type  of  bread  was  to  be  intro- 
duced on  February  10,  which  was  to  contain  up  to  5  5  percent  wheat  flour, 
a  maximum  of  15  percent  rye  floar,  a.nd  a  minimum  of  20  percent  barley  and 
10  percent  potato  flour.     The  mixture  formerly  required  consisted  of  50  per- 
cent each  of  wheat  and  rye. 

SLOVAKIA:    Acreage  and  production  of  grains, 


1939-1940 


Crop 

Acreage  harvestec' 

Production 

1939 

 1940  

1939  1940 

Wheat'-  

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

569 
381 
48 
325 

533 
377 
50 
368 

15,359 
9,497 
13,627 
11,735 

11,233 
7,862 
13,998 
14,363 

Rye.  .  

Oats  

American  Embassy,  Berlin. 
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Manchuria  increases 

VEGETaBLE-OILSEED  product I oh  .  .  . 

The  total  1940  production  of  oil-bearing  seeds  in  Manchuria  is 
unofficially  estimated  to  be  larger  than  in  1939  but  below  the  5-year 
average,  1934-1938.    Better  weather  conditions  in  1940  contributed  to  a 
larger  harvest,  as  total  acreage  planted  to  these  crops  is  believed  to 
have  been  smaller.    Production  of  perilla  seed,  peanuts,  cottonseed,  and 
castor  beans  fell  below  the  1939  levels,  but  the  decrease  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  offset  the'  increase  in  soybeans,  henroseed,  and  sesame  seed. 
The  henroseed  and  sesame  output  probably  increased  on  account  of  the  un- 
restricted conditions  under  which  tney  "ere  marketed  during  the  1939 
season  as  conroared  with  the  rigidly  controlled  soybean  and  -nerilla  crops. 
With  increased  production,  the  total  supply  of  oilseeds  for  1940-41  is 
estimated  to  be  larger  than  last  season;  howsvsr,  the  actual  sunply  for 
export  and  milling  depends  UDon  the  success  of  the  Government  in  col- 
lecting the  crops. 


MANCHURIA:     Vegetable-oilseed  production,  average.  1934-1938, 

annual  1939  and  1940 


Item 

Average 
1934-1938 

:       1939  a/ 

.     1940  a/ 

1,000 
short  tons 

1,000 
short  tons 

1,000 
short  tons 

Soybeans   

Perilla  seed   

Peanuts   

Hemp seed   

Sesame  seed  c/   

Cottonseed  c~J  

Castor  beans  c/  

4,407 
133 
181 
b/  46 

25 
39 
28 

4,349 
72 
91 
56 
33 
62 
22 

4,219 
41 

83 
88 
44 
56 
22 

4,799 

4,685 

4,553 

Official  estimates  unless  otherwise  stated 
a/  Preliminary, 
b/  4-year  average  1935-1938. 
c/  Unofficial  estimates. 


Ex-ports  of  oilseeds  and  byproducts  during  1939-40  declined 
substantially  from  previous  levels,  with  the  exception  of  henroseed  and 
sesame  seed.    The  Japanese  Empire  took  well  over  90  percent  of  the  total. 
Prices  for  all  oilseeds  and  their  byproducts  are  officially  fixed  by 
the  Manchurian  Government,  and  bonuses  are  offered  for  early  deliveries 
of  seeds  by  farmers. 
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MANCHURIA:     Exports  of  vegetable  oilseeds  a/,  average  1934-35 
to.  1938-39,  annual  ,1937-38  and  1938-39,  and  11  months, 
,  October-August  1939-40   


• 

Oct 

ober- September 

fill  T1 1 

Item 

Average 
1934-35  to 
1938-39 

1937-38 

1938-39  ' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

Soybeans  

3  0^9 

3,106 

2, 988 

1  105 

"Perilla  seed  

135 

94 

142 

20 

Peanuts.  

87 

94 

36 

21 

Hemp  seed.  

51 

37 

39 

54 

Sesame  seed  

14 

11 

19 

19 

Cottonseed  

22 

18 

8 

3 

Castor  beans ......... 

25 

22 

15 

b/  3 

Other  oilseeds...... 

12 

52 

4 

5 

3,375 

3,434 

3,  251 

1,230 

American  Consulate,  Shanghai. 

a/  Seeds  and  oil  converted  to  seeds. 

b/  October  to  December  1939. 

Soybeans 


The  Manchurian  soybean  harvest  for  1940  amounted  to  141  million 
bushels  compared  with  145  million  for  the  previous  year.     Trade  sources 
believe  that  both  estimates  are  too  high  and  place  the  1939  ctod  at  125 
million  bushels  and  that  of  1940  at  140  million  bushels. 

The  supply  of  soybeans  available  for  export  during  the  1940-41 
marketing  season  is  reported  to  be  larger  than  last  season  and  is  esti- 
mated at  35  to  40  million  bushels.     Japan  is  expected  to  take  the  major 
portion  of  the  beans  and  practically  the  entire  output  of  cake,  while  a 
substantial  quantity  of  the  oil  shipments  may  go  to  Germany. 

Perilla  seed 

The  1940  perilla-seed  production  is  estimated  at  about  41,000 
short  tons.     The  Monopoly  had  purchased  half  of  the  crop  by  December  24 
and  expected  to  purchase  the  remainder  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Later  reports  indicate  that  this  plan  has  not  materialized.  Collectors 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  induce  farmers  to  sell,  and  it  appears  un- 
likely that  the  Monopoly's  purchases  will  exceed  33,000  tons  unless  the 
official  price  is  again  increased.     The  price  for  the  1940  crop  is  15 
cents  per  100  pounds  above  that  of  1939,  and  a  bonus  of  66  cents  was 
offered  for  deliveries  made  between  October  13,  1940,  and  April  30,  1941. 
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The  1940  peanut  crop  is  estimated  at  165  million  pounds  and  indi- 
cates about  a  10-percent  decrease  from  the  1939  crop.  Peanut  production 
is  not  officially  reported,  and,  therefore,  estimates  for  previous  years 
are  not  available;  however,  they  are  believed  to  have  been  around  220  to 
265  million  pounds  annually. 

The  total  supply  of  peanuts  for  export  during  1940-41  is  estimated 
to  be  about  25  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    With  the  announce- 
ment in  November  1940  of  a  complete  Government  control  over  this  crop,  it 
is  possible  that  the  actual  supply  of  commercial  peanuts  night  fall  below 
this  estimate.    The  official  price  for  purchasing  from  producers,  announced 
in  November,  was  §2.06  per  hundred  nounds  for  Grade  A  peanuts,  with  a 
bonus  of  41  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  deliveries  before  January  31, 
1941. 

Hempseed 

The  1940  hempseed  yield  of  88,000  short  tons  was  the  largest  since 
1934,  according  to  official  ectinates  made  by  the  Government.  Little 
information  is  available  regarding  the  supply  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  will  be  marketed.    Judging  from  the  large  quantity  exported  during 
1939-40,  it  is  possible  that  the  farmers  sold  their  surplus. 

Sesame  seed 

An  estimate  for  the  1940  cesame-seed  crop  has  not  been  issued  by 
the  Ilanchurian  Government;  however,  it  is  believed  to  be  about  13  percent 
above  the  previous  year.    This  was  one  of  the  few  crops  that  farmers  could 
market  with  comparative  freedom  during  the  1939-40  season,  and  it  seems 
to  have  encouraged  a  larger  acreage  in  1940. 

Cottonseed 

Production  of  cottonseed  is  probably  10  percent  below  the  1939 
yield.     Cottonseed  is  not  marketed,  as  the  entire  crop  of  raw  cotton  is 
required  to  be  sold  to  the  Government.    Exports  have  declined  steadily 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  oil  demand  for  domestic  use,  principally  for 
lighting  and  lubricating  purposes. 

Pastor  beans     ,  . 

Production  of  castor  beans  has  not  been  officially  reported  for 
1940,  but.  it  is  believed  to  be  about  22,000  short  tons.    This  crop  has  been 
under  Government  control  since  1938  and  is  entirely  consumed  by  the  Japan- 
ese Government.    Exports  have  been  omitted  from  the  customs  returns  since 
January  1940. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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bOTTON    -    OTHER    FI  BUS 

UNITED  KINGDOM  REQUISITIONS 
COTTON  STOCKS  AND  FREEZES 
COTTON  AND  YARN  PRICES  .   .  . 

Beginning  April  1,  all  stocks  of  raw  cotton  already  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  other  than  those  belonging  to  consuming  mills,  and  all  raw  cot- 
ton arriving  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  or  after  that  date,  are  requisitioned 
"by  the  Government.    Until  further  notice,  all  cotton  prices  will  he  main- 
tained at  the  level  of  the  official  maximum  prices  for  March  31,  1941. 
Cotton-yarn  prices  will  also  be  fixed  until  further  notice  at  the  levels 
of  March  31,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  prices  now  established  will  remain 
in  force  to  the  end  of  the  month.     It  is  intended  eventually  to  fix  both 
cotton  and  yarn  prices  for  relatively  long  periods. 


LIVERPOOL  COTTON 
MARKETS  CLOSED  .   .  . 

In  the  last  full  week  of  trading,  ended  March  28,  the  Liverpool 
futures  market  reported  only  limited  business,  with  prices  close  to  the 
official  values.     In  the  spot  market,  sales  were  limited  to  about  5,000 
bales  of  French  Equatorial  cotton,  and  small  quantities  of  Egyptian,  Indian, 
and  Brazilian.     The  Government  is  expected  to  take  over  at  original  pur- 
chase prices  cotton  bought  by  merchants  overseas,  but  not  yet  licensed  for 
shipment.     On  March  31,  1941,  at  noon  the  Liverpool  futures  and  spot  mar- 
kets were  closed  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  had  been  expected. 

Manchester  trade  in  yarn  and  cloth  was  largel:/  suspended,  pending 
adjustment  to  the  reorganization  and  concentration  scheme.     The  April  raw- 
cotton  allocation  is  generally  smaller  than  the  March  allotment,  and  about 
50  spinning  mills  are  expected  to  close  during  the  month. 


JAPANESE  COTTON-GOODS  EXPORTS 
SHOW  IMPROVEMENT   

A  feeling  of  optimism  prevailed  in  the  Japanese  cotton-textile 
industry  during  February  as  export  demand  for  piecegoods  improved,  Drices 
rose  sharply,  and  spinners1  margins  increased,  according  to  information 
received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  improved 
outlook  for  piecegoods  exports  has  not  yet  been  reflected  in  larger  pur- 
chases of  raw  cotton,  but  a  more  favorable  trend  was  expected  during 
March  and  April. 
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Orders  for  cotton,  piecegoods  received  by  Japanese  exporters  during 
February  and  March  were  considerably  larger  than  in  recent  months,  as 
stocks  in  foreign  markets  reached  a  low  level,  and  former  soxi.rces  of  sup- 
ply in  Europe  are  either  cut  off  or  greatly  reduced.    The  resulting  advance 
in  quotations  ranged  from  30  to  80  percent  for  various  types  of  goods. 
Exports  of  cotton  piecegoods  during  January  were  estimated  unofficially 
at  120  to  140  million  souare  yards,  or  about  equal  to  the  low  level  of  130 
million  yards  estimated  for  December.    February  exports  are  believed  to 
have  increased  to  about  155  million  yards.    Accumulated  stocks  of  piece- 
goods  in  Japanese  warehouses  are  still  large. 

Demand  for  American  cotton  continues  negligible  due  to  unfavorable 
price  parities  and  was  limited  largely  to  California  and  Arizona  types. 
Current  market  trends  indicate  that  imports  of  American  cotton  into  Japan 
during  the  present  cotton  year  ending  August  31  will  total  between  100,000 
and  150,000  bales,  probably  the  lowest  on  record  for  the  past  30  years  or 
more.    Other  estimates  for  the  season  include  650,000  bales  for  Indian 
cotton,  425,000  for  Brazilian,  200,000  for  Chinese,  and  125,000  for  Peru- 
vian.   Imports  of  Brazilian  cotton  may  not  reach  this  total  unless  present 
shipping  difficulties  are  alleviated. 

Publication  of  raw-cotton  import  statistics  has  been  prohibited 
since  August  1940.    Unofficial  sources,  however,  estimate  February 
arrivals  at  about  100,000  bales.    Monthly  imports  of  Chinese  cotton  for 
military  and  nonspinning  purposes  have  averaged  between  10,000  and  15,000 
bales  in  recent  months.    Brazilian  cotton  averaged  about  25,000  bales, 
Peruvian,  10,000,  and  American  5,000  to  10,000  bales  t>er  month.  Imports 
of  Indian  cotton  amounted  to  about  50,000  bales  in  December,  80,000  in 
January,  and  50,000  in  February. 

Osaka  price  parities  between  fine  Indian  Akola  and  American  Strict 
Middling  7/8  inch  showed  no  change  from  January  to  February.    Parity  be- 
tween American  and  Brazilian  cotton,  however,  became  slightly  more  unfavor- 
able to  American,  with  Brazilian  averaging  21  percent  below  comparable 
grades  of  American. 

Production  of  cotton  yarn  was  believed  to  have  totaled  160,000 
bales  (of  400  pounds)  in  January  and  155,000  bales  in  February.  About 
90,000  bales  of  the  February  output  were  for  export  purposes  corn-oared  with 
the  85,000  bales  set  by  quota  for  November  and  December. 

Reorganization  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry  is  reported  to  have 
been  practically  completed,  but  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Japan 
Cotton  Merchants  Union  is  still  under  discussion,  with  indications  that  it 
will  not  be  so  drastic  as  originally  suggested. 
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COTTON:    Spot  prices  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 


Description 

* 

1941 

I  February 

\  March 

\  21    :  28 

!    7  ! 
■  ,  1  .... 

i  14    :  21    :  28 

!  Cents' 

! Cent  s 

; C  exit  s  S C cut  s  * C eut s 

American  - 

♦ 
• 

•  * 

*  s 

-  !  1 U 

n  4        4  4qi 

•l  4.  p;?! 

.l4.cn:  1^.01:1^.09 

Low  Middling   

.:ii.38. 

:1^.35:1^.48, 

',13.52! 

,13,92:l4.00:l4.09 

Egyptian  ( Fully  Good  Fair)  - 

• 

* 

p  • 

1                           1  * 
>                           ♦  • 

.:20.26s 

,20.26:20.21! 

120.26: 

:  20. 28:20. 28:20. 21 

Uppers   

.:18.68: 

,18.67:18.57' 

18. 65! 

.18,65:18.60:18.58 

Brazilian  (Fair)  -  b/ 

>  ♦ 

>  • 

i        :  : 

Sao  Paulo   

'14.36: 14. 49, 

14.52: 

14,93:15.01:15.09 

Indian  - 

►  •  • 

►  •  fl 

Broach  (Fully  Good)  •  

,:i2.63i 

12.65:12.651 

12.68! 

113.08:13.17513.25 

Central  Provinces  (Superfine) 

,12.98:12.98s 

1^.01: 

13.42:13.^0:13.58 

Oomra  No.  l( Fine)  

.til. 96- 

[11.97:11.97 

512,01 

:12. 4l:l2.%:12.58 

Sind  ( Fine)  

.:  11.62s 

,11.89:11.89! 

•  • 
9  • 

Peruvian  (Good)  - 

:  i 

• 

»                 •  • 

>                •  t 

Sanguis   

.:17.16; 

• 
• 

17.12:17.26! 

>  • 

•  « 

1                •  • 

•  • 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Daily  Report;  converted  at  official  rate,  a/  'In  view 
of  the  closing  on  March  31  of  the  Liveipool  spot  and  futures  markets,  with 
the  Government  monopolizing  imports  and  distribution  of  raw  cotton  as  of 
April  1,  publication  of  this  table  will  at  least  temporarily  be  discontinued, 
b/  North  Brazilian  has  not  been  quoted  since  December  2,  1940. 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1936-39,1939-40,  and  August  1  to  March  27,  1939-40  and  1940-41  a/ 

(Running  bales) 


Country  to 
which  exported 


I  Year  ended  July  31 

:  1938-39    *  i9y>4o" 


Aug.  1  to  March  27 
1939-40    l  1940-41" 


•  a.,  www  ua-xoo 

i  2,019 
i  2,478 

!  1,713 
\  2.181 

\  33^ 
!  172 

:      4,497  : 
!         960  : 
:         990  : 

1  3,894 

i         777  ' 
S01  : 

:  51b 

!  7* 
:  202 

Total   :        %568  i 

!       6,447  I 
0  : 

5,472  : 

250  : 

:  796 

!  l6 

Total,  excluding  1  inters:        "^.353  ! 

6,447  ! 

5,222  j 

780 

Compiled  from  Weekly  Stock  and  Movement  Report,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
a/  Includes  lint era. 
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TOBACCO 

CANADA  PLANS  LARGER 
TOBACCO  ACREAGE  .   .  . 

In  view  of  the  discouraging  market  outlook  in  Europe,  it  was 
expected  that  the  1941  acreage  of  Canadian  flue-cured  tohacco  would  be 
restricted  (as  in  1940)  to  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  grown  "by  Ontario 
producers  in  1939.     The  Ontario  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Association, 
however,  has  recently  decided  to  permit  100  percent  of  the  1939  acreage 
to  he  planted  in  Essex  county  this  spring,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  Agricultural 
i-ttache  Clifford  C.  Taylor  at  Ottawa.     In  other  areas  of  Ontario  Province, 
75  percent  of  the  1939  flus-cured  acreage  (instead  of  65-2/3  percent,  as 
heretofore  expected)  will  he  allowed.    The  Quebec  Growers  have  no  associa- 
tion hut  their  flue-cured  acreage  is  relatively  small,  and,  in  view  of 
market  conditions  they  may  decide  to  plant  smaller  areas  this  year. 

The  1941  area  for  Canadian  hurley  tobacco  was  recently  reduced  by 
the  Bur ley  Marketing  Association  to  7,950  acres,  a  25-percent  cut  from 
the  area  allotted  in  1940.    The  bur  ley  acreage  actually  planted  in  Canada 
is  usually  less  than  the  allotment;  only  9,710  acres  were  grown  in  1940 
out  of  an  allotment  of  10,613  acres. 

Consumption  of  tobacco  in  Canada  continues  at  a  high  level. 
Canadian  manufacturers  used  about  50.9  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  in 
the  putput  of  products  during  1940,  or  an  increase  of  16  percent  compared 
with  the  average  leaf  consumption  during  the  4-year  period  ended  in  1939. 
Corresponding  increases  characterized  the  consumption  of  all  tobacco  prod- 
ucts except  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff.    The  1940  withdrawals  of  cigarettes 
increased  by  15.2  percent;  cigars,  hy  29.0  percent;  and  smoking  tobacco, 
by  19.7  percent.    Consumption  of  chewing  tobacco  declined,  and  there  was 
practically  no  change  in  snuff  consumption.    Smoking  tobacco  and  cigarettes 
represent  about  seven-eighths  of  the  total  consumption. 


CANADA: 

Consumption 

of  leaf 

tobacco  in 

factories 

1936-1940 

Kind  of 

tobacco 

1     1936  j 

1937 

i  1938 

:  1939 

1940 

:  Million  : 

Million 

'  Million 

•  "Million 

Million 

•  pounds  : 

pounds 

;  pounds 

•pounds 

pounds 

.j      33' 5  ; 

'  37  .6 

39.5 

'  "42.7 

47.3 

6.0  : 

6.3 

:  4.8 

4.5 

3.6 

Total  ... 

.'    '  39.5 

"  43.9 

44.3 

-  47>2 

50.9 

Statistical 

"Handbook" 

"of~Xranadi  ah" 

Tobacco 

,  Dominion  "'Bureau  of  Statistics . 

Within  the  last  decade  Canada  has  changed  from  a  deficiency  to  a 
surplus  country  in  the  supply  of  leaf  tobacco,  which  has  adversely  affected 
United  States  exports.     Canadian  leaf  imports  still  consist  chiefly  of 
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flue-cured  to"bacco  from  the  United  States,  Tout  the  volume  has  declined. 
Imports  of  Turkish,  although  relatively -small,  have  increased  rapidly 
during  the  past  few  years. 

CM ADA:    Exports  and  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  by  principal  countries, 

1931-1940 


Calendar^ 

years  .  Total 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1933 
1939 
1940 


I,  000 
pounds 
'"67698 

II,  195 
13,877 

8,770 
7,667 
10,213 
10,041 
16,341 
32,210 
9,922 


Exports  

$o  United  Kingdom 


Quantity 


er- 


I,  000 
pounds 

6 ,221 

II,  085 
13,723 

8 ,506 
6,955 
9,478 
8,837 
15,244 
31,173 
a/ 


cent age 


Per-  1,000 

cent  ',  pounds 

'  9~2  .~9  :  14,323 

99.0  ;■  10,262 

98.9  :  9,511 

97.0  ■  8,602 

90.7  :■'  6,544 

92.8  3,290 
88.0  2,569 
93.3  ;  4,459 
96.8  4,415 

-:  '.  3,857 

ook  of  Canadian  Tobacco,  Don) 


Total 


Import 
From  Unite 


Quantity 


d  States 
"Per- 
centage 


"1,000 
pounds 
.137360 
9,708 
8,950 
.  0,376 
5 ,844 
3,029 
2 , 323 
3,946 
3,702 
a/ 


rer- . : 

cent 
9373 
94.6 
94.1 
97.4 
89.3 
92.1 
90.6 
88.5 
83.8 


Stocks 

on 

December 
31 


1,000 
pounds 

m 

.  .  a/ 

H 
77,259 

66,003 

66,170 

57,284 

63,020 

74,567 

116,051 


inion  Eureau  of  Statistics. 


Statistical  Han&b 
a/  Hot  reported. 

Imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  'from  nonsterling  countries  were 
prohibited  in  December  1940;  and  regulations  effective  February  28,  1941, 
permit  the  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  nonsterling  countries  only  under 
s-oecial  permit.     The  regulations  authorize  licensed  manufacturers,  or 
customs-bonded-warehouse  proprietors ,  to  import  (under  permit)  from  non- 
sterling  areas  and^r  withdraw  for  consumption  during  1941, -quantities 
not  exceeding  the  following  percentages  of  the  average  quantities  with- _ 
draw  for  consumption  during  the' 3-year  period  1938-1940:  Bright  Virginia 
flue-cured,  66-2/3  percent;  dark  fired,  cigar  binder,  and  cigar  filler, 
75  per-cent;  Peri que  and  Lataki.a,  100  percent..  Ho  restrictions  apply  to 
cigar  wrapper,  and  special  consideration  is.  given  to  any  leaf  tobaccoior 
which  arrangements  have  been  made  in  a  prescribed  manner  for  payment  m 
sterling.    Ho  burley,  Turkish,  or  dark  air-cured  tobacco  may  be  imported, 
but  unrestricted  removal  from  bonded  warehouses,  or  use  of  these  types  is 
permitted. 

Stocks  of  tobacco  in  Canada  on  December. 31,  1940,  were  much  higher 
than  a  year  ago,' but  most  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  unsold 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  growers  were  not  included  prior. to  September  30, 
1940.    As  the  1940  crop  was  estimated  at  only  60.3  million  pounds,  farm 
weight,  it  is  probably  not  much  more  than  the  1940-41  consumption.  (See 
also  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  21,  1941.)  ..  . 
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DANUBE  BASIN  DEY-BSAN  CROP 
ABOVE  1T0EI.IAL  

The  1940  production  of  dry  edible  beans  in  the  Danube  Basin  has 
"been  estimated  (partly  unofficial)  at  11,153,600  "bags  (of  100  pounds) 
compared  with  9,276,900  hags  in  1939  and  a  5-year  average  of  10,640,600 
bags  for  1934-1938,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  1940  figure  will  he  still  higher 
when  an  estimated  440,000  hags  are  added  for  the  sections  of  Rumania 
ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.    The  better- than-nornal  crop  in  1940 
was  attributed  mainly  to  very  favorable  growing  conditions,  although 
planting  was  delayed  because  of  cold,  rainy  weather  during  most  of  the 
spring  months. 


The  only  commercial  stocks  of  dry  beans  existing  in  the  Danube 
Basin  countries  at  the  beginning  of  1940  season  (September  1)  were  about 
331,000  bags  in  Bulgaria.    Following  the  military  events  of  early  1940, 
all  the  Danubian  countries  placed  the  dry-bean  trade  under  strict . govern- 
mental control,  mainly  as  a  wartime  precaution  to  prevent  excessive  ex- 
ports from  depleting  domestic  stocks.    The  mobilization  of  Balkan  armies 
and  the  accumulation  of  emergency  stocks  by  civilians  are  expected  to 
raise  domestic  disappearance  to  more  than  8,000,000  bags,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  about  3,000,000  bags.    Exports  during  1940-41  are  expected  to 
exceed  those  of  any  recent  year,  particularly  those  to  Germany  and  Greece , 
Total  exports,  however,  may  not  equal  the  indicated  surplus  because  of 
export  restrictions. 


DANUBE  BASIN:     Dry-bean  production,  domestic  disappearance,, 
and  exports,  1934-35  to  1940-41 


Production 

a/ 

Domestic 
di sappearance 

Exports         •  • 

Year 

V,rithin  the 
Danube  Basin 

Total 

1,000  bags 

1,000  bags 

1,000  bags 

1,000  bags 

1934-  35   

1935-  36   

1936-  37   

1937-  33   

1938-  39   

1939-  40   

1940-  41   

11,266 
10,942 
12,114 
11,049 
7,833 
9,277 
11,154 

8,314 
7,891 
9,371 
8,751 
6,887 
8,942 
c/  7,699 

2 

168 

w 

- 
- 

2,950 
2,883 
2,743 
2,298 
946 
335 
d/  3,455 

Compiled  from  official  sources  except  1939  and  1940,  which  include  estimates 
for  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

a/  Estimates  for  1934  to  194Q.      b/  Less  than  500  bags.      c/  Estimate  may 
be  loxv  in  view  of  recent  developments  in  Balkan  area.      d/  Indicated 
surplus  based  on  1940  production  estimates,  which  may  be  too  high  for 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary. 
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Prices  of  dry  beans  during  1940  at  all  markets  in  the  Danube  Basin 
were  far  above  those  of  previous  years.    The  great  bulk  of  dry  beans  pro- 
duced in  these  countries  are  white,  mainly  white  Pearl  and  white  marrow, 
although  considerable  quantities  of  red  kidneys  are  also  included. 


DANUBE  BASIN:     Dry-bean  acreage  and  production 
by  countries,  1930  to  1940 


Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 

Year 

Acreage 



Planted 

T  J_ 

Inter- 



Planted 

Inter- 

,Planted>Inter- 

Planted 

Inter-  , 
planted":' 

alone 

planted 

alone 

planted 

-  alone 

planted 

alone 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

•  acres 

acres 

:  acres 

acres 

1  Q 

1  i>  OU  ... 

lOO 

1UO 

1U 

915 

220 

1,894 

PC> 

1931  ... 

222 

118 

15 

1,021 

:  285 

2,282 

:  85 

- 

1932  ... 

ex.  O 

i  pp 

-LO 

1,004 

297 

2,283 

■  PQ 

oy 

1933  . . . 

1  PI 

±Ol 

1  A 

1,032 

253 

2,497 

>  on 

.  yu 

1934  ... 

T  £P 
loo 

1  'T.A 

1  A 
l*fc 

973 

276 

2,283 

1935 

X.'oC 

9.1 

Q 

y 

844 

245 

2,436 

!          d  a 
;  ob 

1936  .  . . 

10  o 

iu 

.  996 

261 

2,622 

'  "JO 
•  (O 

1937  ... 

i  J 

1,046 

■  247 

2,536 

;  fO 

1938 

r>  1  IOC 

c  /  loo 

1U 

1,049 

208 

2,452 

(b 

1939  ... 

1  AA 

ACZ 

11 

1,137 

207 

2,320 

■  ^p 

1940  . . . 

1  ' C 

AT  "Z 

1  o 
lo 

995 

d/  86 

d/l,505 

(  t 

Production  e/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  1,000 

1,000 

■  1,000 

1,000 

1930  ... 

bags 
1,127 

bass 
238 

bags 
103 

bags 
915 

•  bags 
1,494 

"bags.. 
2,981 

:  bags_ 
:  749 

b_ags_. 
2,603 

1931  ... 

1,515 

271 

93 

1,242 

;  2,475 

4,809 

:  523 

1,673 

1932  ... 

1,414 

.  244 

127 

1,783 

•  2,246 

4,895 

804 

2,491 

1933  ... 

1,318 

347 

118 

1,470 

;  2,169 

5,121 

675 

1,895 

1934  ... 

900 

282 

106 

1,283 

1,373 

3,834 

891 

2,597 

1935  ... 

1,205 

c/  265 

50 

709 

1,628 

4,556 

496 

2,033 

1936  ... 

1,383 

515 

88 

1,202 

1,473 

4,509 

674 

2,270 

1937  ... 

1,207 

c/  331 

92 

1,319 

948 

3,736 

784 

2,632 

1938  ... 

154 

c/  88 

75 

995 

1,024 

2,981 

;  594 

1,922 

1939  ... 

876 

1,120 

90 

1,330 

885 

2,811 

547 

1,618 

1940  ... 

1,650 

1,209 

123 

1,696 

461 

2,685 

\  804 

2,526 

Compiled  from  official  sources  except  the  1939  and  1940  estimates  for 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

a/  No  data  available  for  interplanted  acreage, 
b/  No  data  available. 

cy  Estimate  of  the  former  Danube  Basin  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Helations. 

d/  Does  not  include  any  of  the  ceded  territory. 

e_/  For  total  Danube  Basin  estimates  see  table  on  preceding  page. 
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Bulgaria 

Although  weather  conditions  during  the  1940  growing  season  were 
very  favorable,  some  sources  in  Bulgaria  "believe  that  the  estimates  for 
1939  and  1940  (obtained  from  trade  sources)  are  too  high,  particularly 
those  for  interplantsd  beans.    Normal  domestic  requirements  range  from 
1,100,000  to  1,300,000  bags  per  year,  but  under  present  abnormal  condi- 
tions it  is  expected' that  about  2,200,000  bags,  including  army  rations, 
will  be  retained  in  the  country  for  1940-41  consumption. 

Carry-over  from  the  1939  crop  v;as  estimated  unofficially  at  331,000 
bags.     If  the  1940  production  estimate  is  accepted,  the  supply  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1940-41  season  would  total  about  3,190,000  bags,  leaving 
a  surplus , of  990,000  bags  for  export  in  1940-41.     Rscent  reports  indicate, 
however,  that  1940-41  exports  will  be  small  and  permitted  only  when  ex- 
changed for  articles  of  primary  need  in  Bulgaria.     The  average  exports, 
mainly  to  France  and  Italy,  during  the  4  years  ended  with  1937-38  were 
184,000  bags.     Only  800  bags  were  exported  in  1938-39,  and  none  were  re- 
ported in  1939-40. 

The  Bulgarian  C-rain  Purchasing  and  Export  Bureau  has  exercised  a 
strict  monopoly  of  the  bean  trade  since  an  authorization  was  issued  on 
August  2,  1940.     Monopoly  purchasing  prices  for  1940  were  fixed  at  7  leva 
per  kilogram  (3.8  cents  per  pound)  for  ordinary  white  beans  and  10  leva 
(5.4  cents)  for  the  better  qualities,  f.o.b.  warehouse  at  collecting 
points. 

Hungary 

Cold,  rainy  weather  lasting  until  the  middle  of  June  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  1940  acreage  planted  to  beans  in  Hungary,  but  favorable 
weather   during  the  remainder  of  the  season  raised  production  to  a  normal 
level.     No  carry-over  was  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season. 
Out  of  the  estimated  1940  production  of  1,819,000  bags  (trade  sources 
estimate  1,100,000  bags)  about  840,000  will  be  reauired  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  1940-41.     On  the  basis  of  the  official  production  estimate,  a 
surplus  of  approximately  980,000  bags  would  be  available  for  export. 

Exports  for  the  3  years  1937-38  to  1939-40  amounted  to  760,500  bags, 
279,700  bags,  and  about  68,000  bags,   respectively.     Trade  sources  estimate 
an  export  surplus  of  441,000  bags  for  1940-41.     Demand  for  Hungarian  beans 
has  been  particularly  strong  in  Germany  and  Italy  during  the  current 
season.     Switzerland,  Belgium,   France,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  also 
are  among  the  most  important  markets  under  normal  conditions. 

^rade  in  beans  is  subject  to  strict  Governmental  control.  Merchants 
supplying  the  domestic  markets  as  well  as  exporters  must  obtain  sales 
permits,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  charged,  from  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Trade 
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Office.    Bean  prices  are  prescribed  each  month  by  the  Price  Fixing  Committee. 
The  -.rice  for  best-grade  White  Pearl  he?hs  was  set  on  September  1,  1.40, 
at  43  pengo  vit  metric  quintal  (3.6  cents  Per  pound)  with  provision  made 
for  an  automatic  increase  of  0,2  pengO  (0.017  dent)  for  each  subsequent 
month  until  further  notice.    Prices  in  SePtetiber  1939  were  equivalent  to 
2.7  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  cars  in  producing  centers, 


Rumania 


The  1940  dry-bean  crop  in  Rumania  was  estimated  unofficially  at 
3  146  000  bags  compared  with  3,696,000  bags  in  1939.    a  normal  yield  was 
believed  to  have  been  obtained  in  1940,  amounting  to  about  535  pounds  per 
acre  for  beans  slanted  alone  and  175  pounds  for  beans  mterplanted  with 
corn  and  other  crops.     The  sharp  decrease  in  the  1940  acreage  and  produc- 
tion was  due  largely  to  the  cession  of  important  bean-growing  areas  m 
eastern  Rumania  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  minor  areas  to  Hungary  ana 
Bulgaria.    Disruptions  associated  with  the  mobilization  of  laborers  and 
draft  animals,  together  with  the  political  disturbances  and  German  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  also  were,  partly  responsible.    An  estimated  440,00. 
bags  were  produced  in  1940  in  the  territory  ceded  to  tne  Soviet  £ion 
During  the  past  4  or  5  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  smft  from  the 
cultivation  of  dry  beans  to  cotton,  soybeans,  and  other  fiber  and  oilseed 


crops . 


Dry  beans  have  an  important  Place  in  the  diet  of  Rumanians.  ^Tne 
requirements  for  seed  and  for  domestic  consumers  (population  reducea  from 
18:053,000  to  13,229,000  by  loss  of  territory)  are  estimated  a,  ^7S^" 
bais  for  1940-41      No  commercial  carry-over  has  been  reported  for  several 
years     Thus  a  surplus  of  about  360,000  bags  would  be  available  for  export 
in  1940-41.    A  decree  prohibiting  the  export  of  dry  beans  was  issued  on 
October  10    1939,  and  has  not  been  formally  withdrawn.    Despite  tne  decree, 
however  the  bulk  of  the  Rumanian  dry-bean  surplus  was  reported  to  have_ 
been  exported  to  Germany.    An  export  tax  of  20  percent  ad  valorem  was  m 
effect  from  February  10,  to  September  16,  1940. 

All  commercial  stocks  are  blocked  by  the  Government  wherever  they 
are  found  and  are  distributed  by  the  National  Institute  of  Cooperation 
Besides  the  75,000  bags  blocked  in  this  way  the  Institute  ^Je^ortf;J0 
be  holding  at  the  end  of  December  1940  about  440,000  bags  withdrawn  from 
the  districts  ceded  to  Bulgaria  in  September  1940.    All  stocks  necessary 
for  the  Army  were  requisitioned  in  May  1940  at  a  fixed  price  equivalent 
to  about  5  cents  per  pound. 

Exports  of  dry  beans  from  Rumania  amounted  to  293,000  bags  in 
1937-38    228,600  bags  in  1938-39,  and  217,000  bags  for  1939-40( September- 
February  only).    Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Greece  nave  been 
the  principal  markets  in  recent  years. 
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Yugoslavia 

The  same  general  weather  conditions  prevailed  in  Yugoslavia  that 
were  reported  in  other  Danuhian  countries.    There  was  little  change  in 
acreage  from  previous  years,  hut  the  unusually  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  growing  season  resulted  in  an  increase  In  production  from 
2,165,000  hags  in  1939  to  an  estimated  3,530,000  hags  in  1940,  a  near- 
record  crop. 

i'o  commercial  stocks  were  carried  over  from  the  1939  crop,  hut 
because  of  the  war  conditions  in  Europe  it  is  believed  that  practically 
every  household  in  Yugoslavia  had  accumulated  emergency  stocks.  These 
extra  purchases  "by  consumers  and  the  accumulation  of  stocks  for  the  Army 
left  only  51,100  bags  from  the  1939  crop  to  be  exported.    On  the  other 
hand,  civilian  requirements  from  the  1940  crop  may  he  smaller  "because  of 
old  stocks  still  on  hand.     Some  bean  flour  may  he  used  for  mixing  with 
T/heat  flour  because  of  a  shortage  of  bread  cereals.    Domestic  consumption 
was  expected  to  reach  2,200,000  bags  in  1940  and  higher  if  a  large  Army 
was  mohilized,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

Exports  amounted  to  1,114,300  hags  in  1937-38,  436,600  hags  in 

1938-  39,  and  51,100  hags- in  1939-40.     The  export  surplus  for  1940-41  is 
estimated  at  ah out  1,300,000  bags,  hut  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
Government  has  permitted  the  export  of  any  large  quantities  in  view  of 
the  current  shortage  of  meat  and  cereal  grains  and  the  uncertainty  con- 
cerning Yugoslavia's  involvement  in  the  war.     Greece,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  France  have  "been  the  princir^al  export  markets  in  recent 
years.    Considerable  quantities  are  reported  to  have  "been  shipped  to 
France  in  March  and  April  1940.    Exports  during  the  remainder  of  the 

1939-  40  season  (I lay- August)  were  pronihited  as  a  means  of  conserving 
domestic  supplies  until  the  new  crop  was  harvested. 

All  dry-hean  trading  was  placed  und^r  the  control  of  the  National 
Bank  on  September  17,  1939,  but  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau 
on  Hovemher  7,  1940.    Each  export  transaction  must  he  authorized  hy  the 
Bureau  and  only  four  trading  institutions  are  licensed  to  operate  as  ex- 
porters of  dry  beans.     It  is  "believed  in  trade  circles  tha.t  the  hulk  of 
tne  1940-41  exports  will  go  to  Greece.     In  a  trade  agreement  concluded  with 
Italy  on  June  20,  1940,  provision    was  made  for  the  delivery  to  Italy  of 
44,100  hags  of  dry  beans  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1941. 

Prices  of  dry  beans  in  Yugoslavia  averaged  about  455  dinars  per 
metric  quintal  (4.6  cents  per  pound)  in  August  1940  compared  with  265 
dinars  (2.7  cents)  a  year  earlier  and  had  risen  to  485  dinars  (4.9  cents) 
hy  September  7,  1940.    The  Privileged  Export  Company  entered  the  market 
on  Novemher  8,  1940,  and  fixed  the  price  at  430  dinars  (4.4  cents),  where 
it  was  still  maintained  at  the  date  of  this  report. 
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LARGER  DRY-BEAN  CROP 
EXPECTED  IN  EGYPT.  .    .  . 

The  dry-bean  crop  now  being  harvested  in  Egypt  is  expected  to 
reach  6,851,000  bags  (of  100  pounds)  compared  with  last  year's  crop  of 
6,745,500  bags,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relation.     The  "feve"  (a  dark-brown  Egyptian  bean) 
and  red  kidneys  known  as  "feverold"  are  the  only  varieties  grown  in  com- 
mercial quantities.     Normally  1.3  to  2  million  bags  are  exported  each 
year,  mainly  to  Greece,  Arabia,  and  Syria. 


EGYPT:     Dry-bean  acreage,  production,  and  exports, 
1937-38  to  1940-41 


Year 

Acreage 

Production  a/ 

Exports  a/ 

•  Acres 

Bags 

Bags 

1937-38  

397,000 

6,527,600 

1,950,400 

1938-39  

:  399,500 

5,284,000 

1,676,300 

1939-40  

399,200 

6,745,500 

1,344,500 

1940-41  

•  408,800 

5,851,500 

b/  1,198,800 

Egyptian  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

a/    Bags  of  100  pounds. 

b/  January- July  only. 

GREEK  DRY-BEAN  CROP  LOWER  ... 

The  1940  dry-bean  crop  in  Greece  was  officially  estimated  at 
496,000  bags  compared  with  515,400  in.  1939.     No  acreage  estimate  is  avail 
able  for  1940,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  smaller  than  the  94,180  acres 
planted  in  1939.     Greek  per  capita  consumption  of  beans  is  high  and  the 
total  amounts  to  about  700,000  bags  annually  under  normal  conditions. 
Domestic  production  supplies  about  75  percent  of  annual  Greek  requirement 
and  the  deficit  is  usually  covered  by  imports  from  nearby  countries,  prin- 
cipally Yugoslavia.     Because  of  the- small  1939  crops  produced  in  Banubian 
countries  and  the  restrictions  placed  on  exports,  Greece  imported  about 
64,000  bags  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  9  months  of  1940.  The 
types  of  American  beans  in  greatest  demand  in  Greece  are  Michigan  white 
pea  beans  (CHP  and  CRC)  and  Great  Northern  96-  and  98-percent  qualities. 
All  bean  imports  must  now  be  made  through  the  Bean  Importers  Union. 

Dry-bean  imports  into  Greece  amounted  to  163,100  bags  in  1939  and 
86,000  bags  during  the  first  9  months  of  1940,  since  which  time  no 
statistical  data  are  available. '  Since  beans  form  an  important  part  of 
army  diet,  it  is  expected  that  import  requirements  in  1941  will  reach 
200,000  bags  or  more.     Wholesale  prices  of  beans  in  the  Athens  Market  were 
equivalent  to  5  to  6  cents  per  pound  during  November  1940.     Both  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  are  under  Government  control. 
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UNITED  STATES  WINTER- VEGETABLE 
IMPORTS  HEAVIER  THIS  SEASON  .   .  . 

Exports  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
and  Cuba  during  the  current  season  to  the  end  of  February  amounted  to 
84  million  pounds  compared  with  62  million  pounds  in  the  same  -period  in 
the  1939-40  season,  according  to  reports  from  American  Consul  Harold  S. 
T ewe 11  at  Habana  and  Vice  Consul  nhomas  M.  Powell  at  Nogales.  Exports 
from  Mexico  have  increased  more  than  twofold,  vrhile  Cuban  shipments  show 
a  slight  increase. 

Cuban  exports  decline  slightly 

Cuban  shipments  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States  during 
February  amounted  to  19,171,000  pounds,  or  about  2  million  pounds  below 
those  in  February  1940.     Shipments  for  the  entire  season,  however, 
slightly  exceed  comparable  exports  for  the  1939-40  season.     Reduced  to- 
mato and  potato  shipments  are  responsible  for  the  decreased  February 
movement.     Bains  during  the  first  10  days  of  February  damaged  slants  of 
mature  fruit  and  reduced  the  volume  of  tomatoes  available  for  export. 
In  fact,  some  lots  actually  exported  deteriorated  before  reaching  Ne^  York 
and  arrived  in  bad  condition.     Immature  tomatoes  in  the  field  at  the  time 
of  the  rains,  however,  were  not  damaged,  and  exports  were  resumed  in 
volume  later  in  the  month.     Cool  weather  and  sunshine  prevailed  through- 
out the  commercial  tomato-producing  regions  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.    Exports  were  expected  to  be  heavy  in  March,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  reduced-duty  period  on  Cuban  tomatoes  ended with  February.     On  March  1, 
the  duty  became    2.4  cents  per  pound  instead  of  1.8  cents. 


CUBA:     Exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States, 
February,  1940  and  1941,  and  November-February, 
1939-40  and  1940-41 


February 

November-February 

Vegetable 

1940 

1941 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1.000  pounds 

1F000  pounds 

1.000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

Tomatoes  

16,755 

13,080 

33,835 

33,031 

Eggplant  

803 

1,834 

1,915 

4,165 

Peppers  

566 

1,951 

950 

3,298 

Okra  

118 

194 

862 

732 

Lima  beans   

463 

864 

1,990 

3,211 

Cucumbers  

1,323 

987 

2,935 

2,284 

Potatoes  

1,004 

;  o 

1,063 

0 

Others  

269 

261 

591 

755 

Total  

21,301 

19,171 

44,141 

47,476 

American  Consulate,  Habana. 
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Cucumber  shipments  continued  to  be  retarded  as  a  result  of  the 
rain  damage  in  December.  Eggplant,  peppers,  lima  beans,  and  okra  were 
undamaged  by  the  February  rains  and  moved  in  heavier  volume  during  the 
month.     The  early  Cuban  potato  crop  was  adversely  affected  by  heavy  rains 
and  has  been  estimated  at  about  half  the  1940  production.  Domestic 
prices  for  potatoes  exceeded  those  obtainable  in  export  markets,  and, 
accordingly,  no  exports  of  early  potatoes  are  expected  to  move  from  Cuba 
this  year.     The  late  crop  has  developed  under  favorable  growing  conditions 
and  harvesting  is  now  commencing. 

Sharp  increase  in  Mexican  exports 

Shipments  of  winter  vegetables  from  Mexico  during  the  latter  half 
of  February  amounted  to  9,174,000  pounds,  or  about  twice  the  movement 
during  the  previous  season.     Exports  for  the  current  season  also  show  a 
similar  increase,  totaling  36,615,000  pounds.     Rain  damage  to  both  the 
Florida  and  Cuban  crops  is  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  expan- 
sion in  exports. 


MEXICO:     Exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States, 
February  16-28,  1940  and  1941,  and  November- 
February,  1939-40  and  1940-41   


February 

16-28 

November-February 

Vegetable 

•     1940  a/ 

1941 

1939-40  a/  i 

1940-41 

21.000  pounds 

1 

,000  pounds 

1.000  pounds ■ 

1.000  pounds 

Tomatoes  

Green  neas.  

Green  peppers  

Eggplant  

Total  

..:  3,295 
. . i  527 
. . :  772 
.  .  i  45 

8,022 
91 
1,003 

58 

13,589 
2,166 
1,907 

92 

29,669 
!  2,835 
I  3,922 
:  189 

4,639 

9?174 

17,754 

36,515 

American  Consulate,  Nogales.      a/  February  29. 


Mexican  tomato  exports  totaled  8,022,000  pounds  during  the  latter 
half  of  February  or  nearly  two-and-a-half  times  as  heavy  as  the  comparable 
movement  in  1940.    As  a  price-supporting  measure,  the  Conf ederacion  de 
Asociaciones  Agricolas  del  Est ado  de  Sinaloa  (which  controls  shipments 
from  Sinaloa)  ordered  growers  to  cease  picking  their  crops  on  February  25. 
This  lasted  until  March  3,  after  which  date  the  heavy  movement  was  resumed. 

Prospects  for  exports  during  March  were  considered  as  very  favorable, 
and  shipments  from  Sinaloa  were  expected  to  show  sharp  increases  for  the 
month.     Tomato  supplies  in  Sinaloa  are  plentiful.    Acreage  in  the  present 
season  is  now  estimated  at  12,500  acres,  divided  as  follows: 


Fuerte  Valley. . 
Sinaloa  Valley. 
Culiacan  Valley 


6,300  acres 
2,500  acres 
3,700  acres 
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Conditions  during  the  growing  season  this  year  have  been  favorable, 
and  no  appreciable  weather  or  insect  damage  has  been  reported.  A  shortage 
of  water  in  the  Fuerte  Valley  was  feared  in  January,  but  rains  in  February 
have  removed  the  likelihood  of  difficulty  from  this  source.  Shipments  for 
the  season  are  now  being  estimated  at  around  2,000  cars,  compared  with 
only  1,100  cars  during  the  1939-40  season. 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  tomatoes  from  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
by  months,  1936-37  to  1940-41 


Countrv  •               ••  ! 
,       'I-  :  1936-37    :  1937-38    ;  1938-39    '  1939-40  1940-41 
 and  month  ■  •  :  ;  ;  

H   17000    :  1,000     :     1,000   :  1,000     :  1,000 

Cuba  j    pounds    j  pounds    !     pounds  :  pounds    :  pounds 

November   :       1,759;  793:       2,145;  1,19?;  2,220 

December   \      11,225  j  12,141         9,244  ]  4,921  ]  8,897 

January   \      12,323:  13,322?     13,880  \  10,037;  7,791 

February   :       9,589  :  13,820  [       8,480  !  13,865  :  10,942 

March   :       6,937?  4,867:       4,818:  18,785: 

April   j           970  J  334  j          660  ■  6,735  \ 

May   i            21  J  0  :             7  j  343  \ 

June..'  ;  2_1_:           755  j  0  j  19  \ 

Total   !~    42,"845~;  46.032  :      39,234  l  55,902  : 

Mexico  ;                 :  ;                 ;  : 

November   •            81  j  0  :              0  J  22  \  0 

December   \       3,737:  1,923  :       3,068  \  2,199  j  1,944 

January   \       4,612:  4,882  J       2,454:  '2,742:  7,760 

February   j       2,874:  4,811  |       1,251  :.     4,288  :  11,620 

March   :       6,142:  2,858  \       2,516  :  7,071  : 

April   j     22,059  \  4,763  \       4,867  :  6,215  i 

May   :     13,922  ;  404  \       1,189  J  855  : 

June   i          594  j  22_  0  [  a/  : 

Total   :      54,021  :  19,663  ■     15.445  ■  23.392  ;' 


Conroiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Less  than  500. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TO  ASSIST 

NOVA  SCOTIA  APPLE  GROWERS  NEXT  SEASON  .   .  . 

The  Canadi  an  Government  has  approved  a  new  agreement  covering  the 
marketing  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  in  the  1941-42  season,  according  to "a 
report  from  American  Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor  at  Ottawa.  Under 
its  terms,  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture  will  extend  financial  as- 
sistance, estimated  at  $2,000,000,  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Marketing  Board  in 
the  marketing  of  a  maximum  of  1,500,000  barrels  of  apples. 

The  Minister  will  issue  a  schedule  of  prices  by  varieties,  grades, 
and  sizes,  not  later  than  July  31,  1941.     The  Minister  agrees  to  pay  the 
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Board  enough  to  raise  the  Board's  average  f.o.b.  returns  to  $2.35  per 
barrel  on  apples  included  in  the  schedule  sold  for  fresh  consumption  and 
to  £2.00  per  barrel  on  apples  sold  or  disposed  of  otherwise.     If  the 
volume  of  scheduled  apples  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the  Board  is  less  than 
1  250  000  barrels,  the  Minister  will  pay  the  Board  $1.30  per  barrel  for  the 
unsold  volume  up  to  the  specified  minimum.    Authorized  processing  charges  and 
certain  allowances  for  storage  on  apples  processed  for  his  account  will  be 
paid  by  the  Minister. 

On  its  part,  the  Board  agrees  to  market  only  outside  the  Annapolis 
Valley  apples  included  in  the  schedule  and  to  market  apples  not  so  in- 
cluded to"  processors  in  the  Valley  at  prices  and  in  volume  authorized  by 
the  Minister.     The  Board's  f.o.b.  schedule  of  prices  must  also  be  approved. 
Income  received  by  the  Board  from  all  sources  will  be  pooled  and  pro- 
rated to  growers  according  to  variety,  grade,  marketability  of  the  fruit, 
and  packing  costs.     The  Board  will  also  arrange  for  processing  apples  tor 
the  account  of  the  Minister  as  directed. 

These  arrangements  for  marketing  the  1941-42  crop  differ  in  several 
respects  from  those  in  effect  during  the  current  season.    Previous  plans 
have  attempted  to  provide  growers  with  a  minimum  average  price  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  3-year"  (1936-1938)  average  net  return  for  each  variety,  but  no 
such  minimum  is  contemplated  for  1941-42.     The  provision  for  granting 
financial  assistance  on  a  minimum  of  1,250,000  barrels  is  a  crop  insurance 
feature  not  hitherto  used.    Prices  on  apples  not  included  in  the  schedule 
and  used  for  processing  are  subject  to  control  as  are  the  quantities  that 
may  be  processed.    This  feature  is  designed  to  require  processors  to  pay 
more  for  apples,  for  it  is  alleged  that  manufacturers  of  canned  apple 
juice  paid  so  little  for  apples  last  autumn  and  winter  that  growers  were_ 
getting  no  advantage  from  the  rapidly  expanding  outlet  for  the  canned  juice. 
In  fact,  returns  to  growers  were  actually  being  diminished  to  the  extent 
that  consumption  of  apple  juice  displaced  that  of  fresh  apples. 


CANADA  RESTRICTS 
BANANA  IMPORTS  .  .  . 

Imports  of  bananas  into  Canada  from  countries  outside  the  sterling 
area  were  made  subject  to  license,   effective  February  12,  according  to 
information  received  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
This  action  was  taken  under  authority  granted  in  the  War  Measures  Act. 

Normally  the  bulk  of  bananas  imported  into  Canada  came  from  Jamaica 
and  certain  other  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.    A  substantial 
volume,  however,  is  transshipped  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  while 
some  imports  originate  directly  in  Ecuador,  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica. 
Presumably,  this  latter  trade  will  be  affected  by  the  order. 
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CANADA:     Imports  of  "bananas,  average  1931-1935, 
annual  1936-1939 


Country 

i  VQT*QffD 

At  cidgc 

Annual 

±931-1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

"bunches 

bunches 

bunches 

bunches 

bunches 

419 

334 

415 

492 

687 

<£,  \J\JO 

2,410 

2,572 

2,413 

1,681 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  . . 

a/  38 

55 

32 

76 

51 

Other  British  W.Indies 

y  13 

333 

350 

310 

277 

a/  60 

160 

129 

127 

56 

c/  51 

6 

;  3 

:  16 

:  75 

31 

3 

1 

!  5 

!  34 

12 

24 

26 

:  24 

25 

Total   

d/3, 123 

3,325 

3,528 

3,463 

2,886 

Compiled  from  Annual  Trade  of  Canada. 

a/  1-year  average,  b/  4-year  average,  cj  3-year  average. 

d/  Does  not  total  since  not  all  the  above  averages  are  for  5-year  periods, 


LARGER  CUBAN  PINEAPPLE  CROP 
IN  PROSPECT   

Although  there  has  been  no  increase  in  acreage,  the  1941  crop  of 
pineapples  in  Cuba  is  now  being  estimated  at  about  as  large  a  figure  as 
the  1939  crop,  when  exports  totaled  1,027,000  crates  and  3,700,000 
pounds  of  bulk  fruit,  according  to  a  report  from  Aine  ri  ca  n  Consul  Harold 
S.  Tewell  at  Habana.  Owing  to  favorable  weather  and  growing  conditions 
during  the  past  2  months,  the  current  crop  is  expected  to  mature  somewhat 
earlier  than  in  1940  when  cold  weather  retarded  the  fruit  by  at  least  3 
weeks. 

CUBA:    Monthly  exports  of  pineapples  in  crates, 
 January-June  1939-1941 


fiosth  :  1939  j  1940  :  1941 


;  Crates  :  Crates  \  Crates 

January   j  34,391  17,938  7,863 

February   i  16,261  \  18,739  :  10,982 

March   :  46,817  j  9,948  ; 

April   |  382,495  :  21,194  \ 

iviay   •  421,458  ;  478,966  ■ 

June    j  160,133  j  259,917  j  - 

Total,  6  months  ..  I  1,061,555  :  806,702  :  - 


American  Consulate,  Habana.  Cuban  pineapple  crate  has  a  gross  weight 
of  about  80  pounds  and  net  i>reight  of  about  75  pounds. 
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Estimated  exports  to  canneries:  in  1-941, chiefly -to  Canada,  are  now 
placed  at  120  carloads.'  •  Exports  -of  crated  pineapples  during  March  were 
expected  to  total  around  the- 46,817' crates  shipped  in  March  1939,  with 
about  20  carloads"  of  bulk  fruit  also  being  shipped.    Exports  for  the  1941 
season  are  contingent  upon  weather  conditions  during  the  next  2  months. 
If  the  crop  matures  earlier,  as  expected,  so  that  peak  exports  can  be  ■ 
reached  before  the  heavy  rains  begin  in  May  or;  June,  total  shipments  for. 
the  season  are  expected  to  fulfill  present  expectations . 

Some ' increase  in  canning  is  now  being  anticipated,  and,  should 
this  materialize,  exports  of  the  fresh  fruit  may  be  adversely  affected. 
Practically  the  entire  Cuban  pineapple  crop  consists,  of  the  Red  Spanish 
variety;  a  small  volume  of  Whites  is;   also  produced  but  are  marketed 
solely  in  the  local  market.    Around  70  to  75  percent  of  the  Cuban  crop  is 
exported,  largely  to  the  United  States,  and  Cuba  is  the  principal  supplier 
of  fresh  pineapples  to  this  country. 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  fresh  pineapples  from  foreign  countries, 
 and  shipments  from  Puerto  Rico,  1930  to  1940 


Year 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


Average 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Average 
1940 


Imports  from  foreign  countries 


Cuba  ; 

Other  ; 
countries  1 

Total  ; 
imports • 

from 
Puerto  Rico 

1,000  : 
crates  '■ 

1,000  : 

crates 

1,000'  • 
crates  ! 

1,000  ' 
crates 

1,408  : 
:  1,157 

:       :  911 
:  .631 
:  654 

1 

a/ 

1 

3 
1 

1,409  I 
1,157  j 
912  ; 

634  : 
655  : 

501 
711  ' 

1  576'  ;} 
410  \: 
419 

952 

1 

953 

•  523  ' 

;         ■  562 

•  828 

;.  1,130 

:  i,oi4 

•  1,083 

6 

.    ■  b/  9 

:  3 

:  2 
i  3 

...568  : 
837  "; 

1,134  : 
:     1,016 : : 
:      1,086  . 

412 
516 
504 
518 
441 

•  .  923 

:  5 

928 

478 

908 

: .  7 

:.;-'■-  915- 

425 

Shipment  s 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau .  of  ..Foreign  and' Domestic  Commerce, 
and"  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation' Of  the  United  States, 
a/  Less  than  500.  .  . 

b/  Includes  3,000.  crates  from  Mexico,  3,000  from  .British  .vest  Indies, 
and  1,000  from  Costa  Rica. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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WAR  IMPROVES  POSITION 

OF  CANADIAN  CHEESE  PRODUCERS  .   .  . 

Canadian  cheese  producers  are  promised  even  higher  cash  returns 
during  the  1941  season  than  in  1940,  according  to  information  available 
in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Beginning  April  1,  1941, 
cheese  sold  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  will  bring  13.09  cents  Tier 
pound,  American  currency,  compared  with  12.7?.  cents  in  1939-40,  1/  r>lus 
a  supplementary  payment  of  0.6  cent  per  pound  on  such  shipments  to  be  paid 
by  the  Dominion  Government.     In  addition  a  bonus  of  2  cents  per  pound  cn 
cheese  produced  in  Ontario  will  be  paid  by  that  Province,  where  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  Canadian  cheese  is  produced.    There  are  also  joint 
arrangements  between  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  of  eastern 
Canada  to  bear  the  cost  of  transporting  substantial  quantities  of  feed 
grains  from  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Dominion  Government  will  continue  to  pay  premiums  of  1  to  2 
cents  per  pound  for  the  production  of  high  quality  cheese.    Power  to 
determine  the  tyoe  of  cheese  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada  and  to  compel 
the  exportation  of  excess  quantities  of  cheese  were  given  to  the  Dairy 
Products  Board  by  Order  in  Council  PC  515  of  January  29,  1941. 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  better  returns  for  cheese  in  1941, 
factory  production  in  the  first  2  months  of  1941  was  42.7  percent  smaller 
than  in  the  same  months  of  1940,  whereas  butter  production  in  the  same 
period  was  10.4  percent  larger.    Butter  production  in  1940,  however,  v/as 
1.2  percent  smaller  than  in  1939.    Canadian  officials  fear  that  the  quan- 
tity of  cheese  for  shipment  may  be  inadequate  to  meet  British  reouirements . 
The  new  contract  calls  for  112  million  rounds  to  be  delivered  between 
April  1,  1941,  and  March  31,  1942. 

Cold-storage  holdings  of  cheese  in  Canada  on  March  1,  1941,  were 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  amounting  to  18,170,000  pounds  against 
14,945,000  pounds  in  1940,  whereas  holdings  of  butter  were  only  18,205,000 
pounds  compared  with  23,610,000  pounds  a  year  earlier. 

Cheese  production  in  Canada  increased  materially  in  1940, 
principally  as  a  result  of  the  stimulant  furnished  by  the  contract  made 
with  the  British  Food  Ministry,    The  contract  was  for  78  million  pounds 
of  Canadian  cheese,  and  the  quantity  delivered  amounted  to  90  million 
pounds.    Factory  production  rose  to  142  million,  an  increase  of  15.7  per- 
cent above  1939  and  24  percent  above  the  average  for  the  5  years  1934- 
1938.    Butter  production,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  1.2  percent  to 

1/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  2,  1940,  for  details  of  the 
Cheese  Agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
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264  million  pounds.    Per  capita  consumption  of  cheese  in  Canada  averages 
only  4  pounds  annually  whereas  butter  consumption  averages  about  32  pounds. 

CANADA:     Production  of  butter  and  cheese,  1930-1940 


Year 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


J  an .  and 

1940  . 

1941  . 


Creamery 


1,000 
pounds 

186 
226 
214 
219 
235 
241 
251 
247 
267 
267 
264 


20 
22 


Butter 


Dairy 


1,000 
pounds 

98 
100 
104 
106 
110 
109 
109 
108 
105 
104 


Total 


1,000 
pounds 

284 
326 
318 
325 
345 
350 
360 
355 
372 
371 


Factory 


1,000 
pounds 

119 
114 
121 
111 
99 
100 
119 
131 
124 
123 
142- 


4 
p 


Cheese 


Farm  made 


1,000 
pound; 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total 


1,000 
pounds 


120 
115 
122 
112 
100 
101 
120 
132 
125 
124 


Compiled  from  Dairying  Statistics  of  Canada  and  Monthly  Dairy  Review  of 
Canada. 

In  the  dairy  areas  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  where  facilities  are 
available  for  the  production  of  both  butter  and  cheese,  farmers  customeri- 
ly  decide  during  April  and  May  whether  they  will  supply  cheese  factories 
or  creameries  during  the  important  producing  months.    Unless  the  price  of 
butter  is  attractive  in  relation  to  the  price  of  cheese,  the  creameries 
receive  smaller  supplies.    The  Prairie  Provinces  are  chiefly  ecuipped  for 
the  production  of  butter  and  eastern  Ontario  for  the  production  of  cheese. 

Milk  cows  in  Canada  showed  an  increase  as  of  June  1940,  numbering 
3,895,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  1  percent  above  1939,  but  still 
materially  below  the  1937  total.    Milk  cows  and  yearling  heifers  raised 
for  milk  in  June  1940  numbered  4,781,000  combined  against  4,799,000  in 
June  1939.    December  estimates  are  not  yet  available  for  all  Canada,  but 
in  Quebec  the  number  of  milk  cows  in  December  1940  was  1,038,000  compared 
with  1,045,000  on  the  same  date  of  1939. 
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CANADA:    Number  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  milk  cows, 
■June  30  and  December  31,  1914-194:0  


June  30 

December  31 

Cattle 

Yearling 

j  Cattle 

Yearling. 

Year 

and 

Milk 

heifers 

i  and 

Milk 

heifers 

calves 

raised 

;  calves 

cows 

raised 

total 

for  milk 

:  total 

for  milk ._ 

Thousands 



Thousands 

Thousands 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

TOT  A 

1914   

6,037 

2,673 

/ 

-'i 

a/ 

a/ 

1921   

10,207 

3,738 

aj 

I! 

a/ 

1925   

9,307 

3,630 

a/ 

11 

1/ 

1930   

8,937 

3,683 

a/ 

'b/c/7,864 

b/  3,242 

819 

1935   

8,821 

3,849 

859 

8,499 

3,962 

785 

1936   

8,841 

3,885 

841 

8,337 

4,010 

824 

1937   

8,840 

3,940 

915 

:  8,080 

3,930 

774 

1938   

8,511 

3,874 

897 

8,091 

3,961 

794 

1939   

8,474 

3,873 

926 

8,224 

3,933 

808 

1940   

8,565 

3,895 

886 

Compiled  from  off icial' "sources . " 

a/  Not  reported,     b/  1931.     c/  Includes  bulls  in  Ontario  only. 


Under  normal  conditions  the  proportion  of  milk  diverted  to  butter 
or  cheese  making  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  relative  prices.  The 
price  of  butter  is  normally  twice  that  of  cheese.     For  the  year  1940,  how- 
ever, it  was  only  166  percent  of  the  price  of  cheese,  and  cheese  production 
for  the  year  increased  15.7  percent  whereas  butter  production  decreased 
1.2  percent. 

The  quantity  of  cheese  exported  in  1940  reached  110  million  pounds, 
the  largest  quantity  exported  in  a  decade.     The  distribution  by  countries 
of  destination  was  not  given,  but  the  quantities  coming  to  the  United 
States  were  very  small,  largely  because  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Marketing 
Agreement.    United  States  import  statistics  show  that  only  623,000  pounds 
of  cheddar  cheese  and  111,000  pounds  of  other  varieties  came  to  this 
country  from  Canada  in  1940  compared  with  6,330,000  pounds  of  cheddar  and 
94,000  pounds  of  other  cheese  in  1939.    On  January  1,  1936,  the  duty  on 
cheddar  cheese  was  reduced  to  5  cents  per  pound  from  7  cents  in  the  1930 
Tariff  Act.    The  duty  was  further  reduced  to  4  cents  in  the  new  trade 
agreement  with  Canada  as  of  January  1,  1939.    Practically  all  imports  of 
cheddar  cheese  come  from  Canada. 

Canadian  cheese  exports  in  the  five  seasons  1935  to  1939  averaged  80 
million  pounds,  72  million  pounds  or  90  percent  of  which  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  largest  cheese  exports  ever  made  from  Canada,  234  million 
pounds,  was  in  1904.    Sxports  since  1907  have  never  exceeded  200  million 
pounds.     In  earlier  years,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  Canada's  milk  went 
into  cheese,  before  urban  consumption  of  whole  milk,  ice  cream,  and  other 
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dairy  products  "become  so  large.  Milk  production  in  Canada  has  increased 
steadily,  however,  even  though  cheese  exports  fell  off*.  ..The  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  "been  encouraging  larger  cheese  production 
and  export  to  the  British  market  for  several  years,  and,  even  "before  the 
war,  "began  paying  premiums  on  high-scoring  cheese  and.  offering  financial 
assistance  to  cheese-factory  owners  wanting  to  improve  their  curing-room 
equipment.  •  •-!;'..->■: 

CANADA:    Exports  of  butter  and  cheese, 
1935  to  1940 


Other         .  : 

Item  and 

:  United 

Empire       •  ; 

United 

Total  all 

year 

;  Kingdom 

countries 

States 

'  countries 

■  Million 

Million  i 

Million 

,  Million 

,"  Butter 

1  pounds 

pounds 

•  ■  pounds 

pounds 

:  .7.1 

0.4  j 

0.1  , 

.  '.  .  7.7 

1936   

:  4.4 

0.5  ' 

■  .  ,    5J . % 

1937   

:  3.6 

0.4    '..  j 

Li 

1938   

V-       3.4  .  . 

0.4 

3.9 

1939   

:  11.1 

1.0    •  : 

12.4 

■    w  :  • 

*/  : 

•  W. 

1.3 

Cheese 

52.7  " 

2.1     '  : 

0.5 

55.7  . 

1936  

67.8 

2.1  : 

Hi  5 

81.9 

1937  . .  

81.2 

2.4 

4.7 

89.0 

76.0 

2.5  : 

1.8 

•  : 81.0 

81.2 

2.7  ; 

6.7 

90.9 

"V  ' 

■     W  ; 

w  ? 

106.6 

Compiled  from  Dairying ' Statistics  of  Canada  and  Monthly  Dairy  Review  of 

Canada. 

a/  Includes  small 

quantities  shipped  to  other 

countries 

b/  Not  available 

by  countries. 

Probably  most 

of  it  went  to 

the  United 

Kingdom  under  the 

contract  plan 

• 

Only  relatively  small  quantities  of  butter  are  normally  exported 
from  Canada.    Exports  for  the  5-year  period  1935-1939,  chiefly  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  averaged  7  million  pounds  annually,  whereas  imports  for 
the  same  period,  chiefly  from  New  Zealand,  averaged  1  million  pounds. 
Normally  Canadian  production  and  consumption  about  balance.  Sufficient 
supplies  are  stored  during  the  summer  season  to  last  throughout  the  winter 
season  of  low  production.     In  some  years,  when  production  exceeds  domes- 
tic consumption,  the  surplus  is  exported,  and  in  the  opposite  case, 
imports  are  made  from  New  Zealand  to  fill  domestic  demands. 
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NE7  ZEaL-.FD  EXPECTS 
'  LARGE  HOP  CROP  .   .  . 

Early  estimates  of  the  1941  hop  crop  in  New  Zealand  indicate  an 
excellent  harvest  with  a  considerable  surplus  for  export,  according  to 
information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
The  crop,  v/hich  was  ready  for  harvest  in  February  and  March,  was  estima- 
ted at  around  1,200,000  pounds  as  compared  with  843,000  in  1940  and  only 
598,000  pounds  in  1939.    Very  favorable  growing  conditions  are  said  to 
have  accounted  for  the  indicated  good  yields. 


NEW  ZEALAND: 

acreage,  production,  and  export 

of  hops, 

1936- 

1941 

Year 

.acreage 

Production 

Export  s 

Acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1936   

647 

1,355,859 

477,698 

1937   

652 

820,864 

135,419 

1938   

675 

1,227,887 

387,972 

1939   

600 

597,795 

114,541 

1940   

843,493 

156,322 

1941   

a/  1,200,0^0 

Compiled  from  official  sources.      a/  Preliminary  trade  estimate. 


Domestic  consumption  of  hops  in  New  Zealand  during  the  past  5 
years  has  ranged  from  around  500,000  pounds  in  1935-36  to  750,000  pounds 
in  1939-40.     In  view  of  the  steady  upward  trend  in  domestic  utilization 
it  is  expected  that  brewery  needs  during  the  1941-42  season  may  amount 
to  at  least  750,000  or  800,000  pounds.    On  the  basis  of  the  indicated 
cron  outturn,  an  exportable  surplus  of  some  400,000  pounds  or  more  may  be 
available.    Whether  or  not  such  a  quantity  will  be  exported  is  said  to 
depend  in  large  measure  on  cargo  s"oace  obtainable  under  present  restricted 
shipping  conditions,  and  also  on  Government  policy  with  respect  to  carry- 
over stocks. 

The  New  Zealand  hops  industry  has  been  subject  to  Government 
regulations  since  July  27,  1939.    By  these  regulations,  a  Hop  Marketing 
Committee  was  established,  consisting  of  one  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  five  persons  elected  by  the  growers.     The  Committee  has  authority 
to  control  the  handling,  pooling,  storage,  exports,  insurance,  and  sale 
of  all  hops  grown  in  New  Zealand.    The  nurpose  of  its  activities  is  to 
achieve  an  orderly  marketing  of  domestic  hops  with  a  view  to  assuring  ade- 
quate prices  to  growers,  stable  price  conditions,  sufficient  supplies  for 
the  domestic  brewing  industry,  and  export  markets  for  any  surplus.  Grow- 
ers, it  is  said,  may  not  increase  their  acreage  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee. 


*        *        *       *        *        *  X 
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